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Let me add a note of confession which perhaps others also might 
make if they had as little philosophic pride. For several years I 
have been trying to find out the exact issue between recent idealism 
and realism, but without avail. Each side seems to me to claim that 
the other side stands for something which the other side vehemently 
denies. Each side succeeds in cornering the other when the other 
isn't there. When, however, I reread my Plato, I find that the dif- 
ferences between him and Protagoras are still the deepest differences 
which divide philosophers. According to Protagoras 19 we get all of 
our knowledge through the senses, and thus know things only as they 
affect us; hence we can not assert the reality of universals, and, 
therefore, no objective science. The significance of Plato in the 
history of philosophy is his attempt to disprove every one of these 
Protagorean propositions; and to my crude mind the fundamental 
difference among philosophers in our own day is still the question, 
Plato or Protagoras? 

Moreis R. Cohen. 

College op the City of New York. 



BRIEF STUDIES IN REALISM. II 

Epistemological Realism : the Alleged Ubiquity op the Knowl- 
edge Relation 
AT the close of my previous paper 1 I pointed out that if percep- 
tion be treated as a case of knowledge, knowledge of every 
form and kind must be treated as a case of a presentation to a 
knower. The alleged discipline of epistemology is then inevitable. In 
common usage, the term knowledge tends to be employed eulogistic- 
ally; its meaning approaches the connotation of the term science. 
More loosely, it is used, of course, to designate all beliefs and propo- 
sitions that are held with assurance, especially with the implication 
that the assurance is reasonable, or grounded. In its practical sense, 
it is used as the equivalent of "knowing how," of skill or ability in- 
volving such acquaintance with things and persons as enables one to 
anticipate how they behave under certain conditions and to take steps 
accordingly. Such usages of the term are all differential ; they all in- 
volve definite contrasts — whether with ungrounded conviction, or 
with doubt and mere guesswork, or with the inexpertness that accom- 
panies lack of familiarity. In its epistemological use, the term 

19 1 refer to the Platonic Protagoras and not to the historical one. The 
latter may, for all I know, have been what Gompertz represents him to have been. 
1 This Journal, Vol. VIII., No. 15, p. 393. 
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"knowledge" has a blanket value which is absolutely unknown in 
common life. It covers any and every "presentation" of any and 
every thing to a knower, to an " awarer, " if I may coin a word for 
the sake of avoiding some of the pitfalls of the term consciousness. 
And, I repeat, this indiscriminate use of the term "knowledge" is 
absolutely unavoidable if perception be regarded as, in itself, a mode 
of knowledge. 2 And then — and only then — the problem of "the 
possibility, nature, and extent of knowledge in general" is also inevi- 
table. I hope I shall not be regarded as offensively pragmatic if I 
suggest that this undesirable consequence is a good reason for at 
least not accepting the premise from which it follows unless that 
premise be absolutely forced upon us. 

At all events, upon the supposition of the ubiquity of the knowl- 
edge relation in respect to a self, presentative realism is compelled to 
accept the genuineness of the epistemological problem, and thus to 
convert itself into an epistemological realism, getting one more step 
away from both naive and naturalistic realism. The problem is 
especially acute for a presentative realism because idealism has made 
precisely this ubiquity of relationship its axiom, its short cut. One 
sample is as good as a thousand. Says Bain : ' ' There is no possible 
knowledge of a world except in relation to our minds. Knowledge 
means a state of mind ; the notion of material things is a mental fact. 
We are incapable even of discussing the existence of an independent 
material world ; the very act is a contradiction. We can speak only 
of a world presented to our own minds." 

On the supposition of the ubiquity of the relation, realism and 
idealism exhaust the alternatives ; if the relationship itself is a myth, 
both doctrines are unreal because there is no problem of which they 
are the solution. My first step in indicating the unreality of both 
"solutions" is formal. I shall try to show that if the knowledge 
relation of things to a self is the exhaustive and inclusive relation, 
there is no intelligible point at issue between idealism and realism; 
the differences between them are either verbal or else due to a failure 
on the part of one or other to stick to their common premise. 

I 

To my mind, Professor Perry rendered philosophic discussion a 
real service when he coined the phrase "ego-centric predicament." 
The phrase designated something which, whether or no it be real in 
itself, is very real in current discusion, and designating it ren- 

2 As I suggested in an earlier article, "Some Implications of Anti-intel- 
lectualism, ' ' this Journal, Vol. VI., p. 477, the conception of the ubiquity of the 
knowledge relation in all that has to do with a self is one of the things included 
in the term intelleetualism, when that is taken in a pejorative sense. 
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dered it more . accessible to examination. In terming the alleged 
uniform complicity of a knower a predicament, it is intended, I take 
it, to suggest, among other things, that we have here a difficulty with 
which all schools of thought alike must reckon; and that conse- 
quently it is a difficulty that can not be used as an argument in 
behalf of one school and against another. If the relation be ubiqui- 
tous, it affects alike every view, every theory, every object experi- 
enced ; it is no respecter of persons, no respecter of doctrines. Since 
it can not make any difference to any particular object, to any par- 
ticular logical assertion, or to any particular theory, it does not sup- 
port an idealistic as against a realistic theory. Being a universal 
common denominator of all theories, it cancels out of all of them 
alike. It leaves the issue one of subject-matter, to be decided on the 
basis of that subject-matter, not on the basis of an unescapable at- 
tendant consideration that the subject-matter must be known in 
order to be discussed. In short, the moral is quite literally, "Forget 
it," "Cut it out." 

But the idealist may be imagined to reply somewhat as follows : 
"If the ubiquity were of any other kind than of precisely the kind 
it is, the advice to disregard it as a mere attendant circumstance of 
discussion would be relevant. Thus, for example, we disregard 
gravitation when we are considering a particular chemical reaction ; 
there is no ground for supposing that it affects a reaction in any way 
that modifies it as a chemical reaction. And if the 'ego-centric' re- 
lation were cited when the point at issue is something about one 
group of facts in distinction from another group, it ought certainly 
to be canceled out from any statement about them. But since the 
point at issue is precisely the statement of the most universally de- 
fining trait of existence as existence, the invitation deliberately to dis- 
regard the most universal trait is nothing more or less than an invi- 
tation to philosophic suicide." 

If the idealist I have imagined making the above retort were up 
in recent realistic literature, he might add the following argument 
ad hominem: "You, my realistic opponent, say that the doctrine of 
the external relation of terms expresses a ubiquitous mark of every 
proposition or relational complex, and that this ubiquity is a strong 
presumption in favor of realism. Why so uneven, so partial, in 
your attitude toward ubiquitous relations? Is it perchance that 
you were so uneasy at our possession of an ubiquitous relation that 
gives a short cut to idealism that you felt you must also have a short 
cut to realism 1 ' ' 

If I terminate the controversy at this point, it is not because I 
think the realist is unable to ' ' come back. ' ' On the contrary I stop 
here because I believe (for reasons that will come out shortly) that 
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both realist and idealist, having the same primary assumption, can 
come back at each other indefinitely. Consequently, I wish to 
employ the existence of this tu quoque controversy to raise the 
question : Under what conditions is the relation of knower to known 
an intelligible and discussable question? And I wish to show that 
it is not intelligible or discussable if the knowledge relation be 
ubiquitous and homogeneous. 

The controversy back and forth is in fact a warning of each side 
to the other not to depart from their common premise. If the idealist 
begins to argue (as he constantly does) as if the relation to "mind" 
or to "consciousness" made some difference of a specific sort, like 
that between error and fact, or between sound perception and hal- 
lucination, he may be reminded that, since this relation is uniform, 
it substantiates and nullifies all things alike. And the realist is quite 
within the common premise when he points out that every special 
fact must be admitted for what it is specifically known to be; the 
idealistic doctrine can not turn the edge of the fact that knowledge 
has evolved historically out of a state in which there was no mind, 
or of the fact that knowledge is even now dependent on the brain, 
provided that specific evidence shows them to be facts. The realist, 
on the other hand, must admit that, after all, the entire body of 
known facts, or of science, including such facts as the above, is held 
fast and tight in the net of relation to a mind or consciousness. In 
specific cases this relation may be ignored, but the exact ground for 
such an ignoring is precisely because the relation is not a specific fact, 
but the uniform presupposition of fact. 

Imagine a situation like the following. The sole relation an 
organism bears to things is that of eater; the sole relation the en- 
vironment bears to the organism is that of food, that is, things-to-eat. 
This relation, then, is exhaustive. It defines, or identifies, each term 
in relation to the other. But this means that there are not, as 
respects organism and environment, two terms at all. Eater-of-food 
and food-being-eaten are two names for one and the same situation. 
Could there be imagined a greater absurdity than to set to work to 
discuss the relation of eater to food, of organism to the environment, 
or to argue as to whether one modifies the other or not ? Given the 
premise, the statements in such a discussion could have only a verbal 
difference from one another. 

Suppose, however, the discussion has somehow got under way. 
Sides have been taken; the philosophical world is divided into two 
great camps, "foodists" and "eaterists." The eaterists (idealists) 
contend that no object exists except in relation to eating ; hence that 
everything is constituted a thing by its relation to eating. Special 
sciences indeed exist which discuss the nature of various sorts of 
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things in relation to one another, and hence in legitimate abstraction 
from the fact that they are all foods. But the discussion of their 
nature an sich depends upon ' ' eatology, ' ' which deals primarily with 
the problem of the possibility, nature, and extent (or limits) of 
eating food in general, and thereby determines what food in gen- 
eral, uberhaupt, is and means. 

Nay, replies the foodist (realist) : Since the eating relation is 
uniform, it is negligible. All propositions that have any intelligible 
meaning are about objects just as they are as objects, and in the rela- 
tions they bear to one another as objects. Foods pass in and out of 
the relation to eater with no change in their own traits. Moreover, 
the position of the eaterists is self -contradictory. How can a thing 
be eaten unless it is, in and of itself, a food 1 To suppose that a food 
is constituted by eating is to presuppose that eating eats eating, and 
so on in infinite regress. In short, to be an eater is to be an eater of 
food; take away the independent existence of foods, and you deny 
the existence and the possibility of an eater. 

I respectfully submit that there is no terminus to such a discus- 
sion. For either both sides are saying the same thing in different 
words, or else both of them depart from their common premise, and 
unwittingly smuggle in some other relations than that of food-eater 
between the organism and environment. If to be an eater means 
that an organism which is more and other than an eater is doing 
something distinctive, because contrasting with its other functions, 
then, and then only, is there an issue. In this latter case, the thing 
which is food is, of course, something else besides food, and is that 
something in relation to the organism. But if both stick consistently 
to their common premise, we get the following trivial situation. 
The idealist says: "Every philosophy purports to be knowledge, 
knowledge of objects; all knowledge implies relation to mind; there- 
fore every object with which philosophy deals is object-in-relation- 
to-mind. ' ' The realist says : " To be a mind is to be a knower ; to be 
a knower is to be a knower-of -objects. Without the objects to be 
known, mind, the knower, is and means nothing," 

Our result is that the difficulties attending the discussion of 
epistemology are in no way attendant upon the special subject- 
matter of ' ' epistemology. ' ' They are found wherever any reciprocal 
relation is taken to define, exclusively and exhaustively, all the con- 
nections between any pair of things. If there are two things that 
stand solely as buyer and seller to each other, or as husband and 
wife, then that relation is "unique," and undefinable; to discuss the 
relation of the relation to the terms of which it is the relation, is an 
obvious absurdity; and to assert that the relation does not modify 
the "seller," the "wife," or the "object known," is to discuss the 
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relation of the relation just as much as to assert the opposite. The 
only reason, I think, any one has ever supposed the case of knower- 
known to differ from any case of an alleged exhaustive and exclusive 
correlation is that while the knower is only one — just knower — the 
objects known are obviously many and sustain many relations to one 
another that vary independently of their relation to the knower. This 
is the undoubted fact which is at the bottom of epistemological 
realism. But the idealist is entitled to reply that the objects in 
their variable relations to one another nevertheless fall within a rela- 
tion to a knower — that is, if that relation be exhaustive or ubiquitous. 

II 
Nevertheless, I do not conceive that the realistic assertion and the 
idealistic assertion in this dilemma stand on the same level, or have 
the same value. The fact that objects vary in relation to one an- 
other independently of their relation to the "knower" is a fact, and a 
fact recognized by all schools. The idealistic assertion rests simply 
upon the presupposition of the ubiquity of the knowledge rela- 
tion, and consequently has only an ad hominem force, that is a 
force as against epistemological realists — against those who admit 
that the sole and exhaustive relation of the "self" or "ego" to 
objects is that of knower of them. The relation of buyer and seller 
is a discussable relation ; for buyer does not exhaust one party and 
seller does not exhaust the other. Each is a man or a woman, a 
consumer or a producer or a middle man, a green-grocer or a dry- 
goods merchant, a taxpayer or a voter, and so on indefinitely. Nor 
is it true that such additional relations are borne merely to other 
things ; the buyer-seller are more than, and other than, buyer-seller 
to each other. They may be fellow-clubmen, belong to opposite 
political parties, dislike each other's looks, and be second cousins. 
Hence the buyer-seller relation stands in intelligent connection and 
contrast with other relations, so that it can be discriminated, denned, 
analyzed. Moreover, there are specific differences in the buying- 
selling relation. Because it is not ubiquitous, it is not homogeneous. 
If wealthy and a householder, the one who buys is a different buyer 
— i. e., buys differently — than if poor and a boarder. Consequently, 
the seller sells differently, has more or less goods left to sell, more or 
less income to expend on other things, and so on indefinitely. More- 
over, in order to be a buyer the man has to have been other things ; 
i. e., he is not a buyer per se, but becomes a buyer because he is an 
eater, wears clothes, is married, etc. 

It is also quite clear that the organism is something else than an 
eater, or something in relation to food alone. I will not again call 
the roll of perfectly familiar facts; I will lessen my appeal to the 
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reader's patience by confining my reiteration to one point. Even in 
relation to the things that are food, the organism is something more 
than their eater. He is their acquirer, their pursuer, their culti- 
vator, their beholder, taster, etc. ; he becomes their eater only because 
he is so many other things. And his becoming an eater is a natural 
episode in the natural unfolding of these other things. 

Precisely the same sort of assertions may be made about the 
knower-known relation. If the one who is knower is, in relation to 
objects, something else and more than their knower, and if objects 
are, in relation to the one who knows them, something else and other 
than things in a knowledge relation, there is somewhat to define and 
discuss ; otherwise we are raising, as we have already seen, the quite 
foolish question as to what is the relation of a relation to itself, or 
the equally foolish question of whether being a thing modifies the 
thing that it is. And, moreover, epistemological realism and idealism 
both say the same thing : realism that a thing does not modify itself, 
idealism that, since the thing is what it is, it stands in the relation 
that it does stand in. 

There are many facts which, prima facie, support the claim that 
knowing is a relation to things which depends upon other and more 
primary connections between a self and things; a relation which 
grows out of these more fundamental connections and which operates 
in their interests at specifiable crises. I will not repeat what is so 
generally admitted and so little taken into account, that knowing is, 
biologically, a differentiation of organic behavior, but will cite some 
facts that are even more obvious and even more neglected. 

1. If we take a case of perception, we find upon analysis that, 
so far as a self is concerned in it at all, the self is, so to say, inside of 
it rather than outside of it. It would be much more correct to say 
that the self is contained in a perception than that a perception is 
presented to a self. That is to say, the organism is involved in the 
occurrence of the perception in the same sort of way that hydrogen 
is involved in the happening — producing — of water. We might 
about as well talk of the production of a specimen case of water as a 
presentation of water to hydrogen as talk in the way we are only too 
accustomed to talk about perceptions and the organism. When we 
consider a perception as a case of "apperception," the same thing 
holds good. Habits enter into the constitution of the situation ; they 
are in and of it, not, so far as it is concerned, something outside of it. 
Here, if you please, is a unique relation of self and things, but it is 
unique, not in being wholly incomparable to all natural relations 
among events, but in the sense of being distinctive, or just the rela- 
tion that it is. 

2. Taking the many cases where the self may be said, in an in- 
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telligible sense, to lie outside a thing and hence to have dealings with 
it, we find that they are extensively and primarily cases where the 
self is agent-patient, doer, sufferer, and enjoyer. This means, of 
course, that things, the things that come to be known, are primarily 
not objects of awareness, but causes of weal and woe, things to get 
and things to avoid, means and obstacles, tools and results. To a 
naive spectator, the ordinary assumption that a thing is "in" ex- 
perience only when it is an object of awareness (or even only when 
a perception), is nothing less than extraordinary. The self experi- 
ences whatever it undergoes, and there is no fact about life more 
assured or more tragic than that what we are aware of is determined 
by things that we are undergoing, but that we are not conscious of 
and that we can not be conscious of under the particular conditions. 

3. So far as the question of the relation of the self to known ob- 
jects is concerned, knowing is but one special case of the agent-pa- 
tient, of the behaver-enjoyer-sufferer situation. It is, however, the 
case constantly increasing in relative importance, and from both 
sides. That is to say, the connections of the self with things in weal 
or woe are progressively found to depend upon the connections es- 
tablished in knowing things : on the other hand, the progress, the ad- 
vance, of science is found to depend more and more upon the courage 
and patience of the agent in making the widening and buttressing 
of knowledge a chief business. 

It is impossible to overstate the significance, the reality, of the 
relation of self as knower to things when it is thought of as a moral 
relation, a deliberate and responsible undertaking of a self. Ulti- 
mately the modern insistence upon the self in reference to knowledge 
(in contrast with the classic Greek view) will be found to reside pre- 
cisely here. 

My purpose in citing the above facts is not to prove a positive 
point, viz., that there are many relations of self and things, of which 
knowing is but one differentiated case. It is less pretentious: viz., 
to show what is meant by saying that the problems at issue con- 
cern matters of fact, and not matters to be decided by assumption, 
definition, and deduction. I mean also to suggest, but only to sug- 
gest, what kind of matters of fact would naturally be adduced as 
evidential in such a discussion. Negatively put, my point is that the 
whole question of the relation of knower to known is radically mis- 
conceived in what passes as epistemology, because of an underlying 
unexamined assumption, an assumption which, moreover, when ex- 
amined, makes the controversy verbal or absurd. Positively put, my 
point is that since, prima facie, plenty of connections other than 
the knower-known one exist between self and things, there is a con- 
text in which the "problem" of their relation concerns matters of 
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fact capable of empirical determination by matter-of-fact inquiry. 
The point about a difference being made (or rather making) in 
things when known is precisely of this sort. 

Ill 

That question is not, save upon the assumption of the ubiquity 
of the knowledge relation, the absurd question of whether knowledge 
makes any difference to things already in the knowledge relation. 
Until the epistemological realists have seriously considered the main 
propositions of the pragmatic realists, viz., that knowing is some- 
thing that happens to things in the natural course of their career, 
not the sudden introduction of a "unique" and non-natural type 
of relation — that to a mind or consciousness — they are hardly in a 
position to discuss the second and derived pragmatic proposition 
that, in this natural continuity, things in becoming known undergo 
a specific and detectable qualitative change. 

In my prior paper I had occasion to remark that if one identifies 
"knowledge" with situations involving the function of inference, 
the problem of knowledge means the art of guiding this function 
most effectively. That statement holds when we take knowledge as 
a relation of the things in the knowledge situation. If we are once 
convinced of the artificiality of the notion that the knowledge rela- 
tion is ubiquitous, there will be an existential problem as to the self 
and knowledge ; but it will be a radically different problem from that 
discussed in epistemology. The relation of knowing to existence will 
be recognized to form the subject-matter of no problem, because in- 
volving an ungrounded and even absurd preconception. But the 
problem of the relation of an existence in the way of knowing to 
other existences — or events — with which it forms a continuous proc- 
ess will then be seen to be a natural problem to be attacked by nat- 
ural methods. The question of whether the knowing-event marks a 
qualitative distinctive difference in the career and destiny of things 
is a secondary matter ; one that may be allowed to take care of itself, 
once the problem is shifted from the alleged epistemological relation 
to that of naturalistic existences. 

John Dewey. 

Columbia University. 
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This is an interesting sketch of the Greek Weltanschauung conceived 
from the standpoint of a particular problem. Its motive is not historical 



